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LEARNING  TO  LWE  WITH  DRAGONS 

A  special  treat  is  in  store  for  readers  of  this 
issue  of  the  FlYLEAF.   By  gracious  permission  of  the 
author  and  the  publisher  we  are  presenting  "Learning 
to  Live  with  Dragons,"  a  sensitive  essay  on  the  growth 
of  a  child's  mind  through  reading,  by  Joy  Chute. 

Miss  Chute  is  a  well-known  novelist  and  short - 
story  writer.  Her  Green  Willow  is  a  rare  experience 
among  modem  novels.  It  is  characterized  by  humor, 
great  beauty  of  style  and  depth  of  human  understand- 
ing, ranking  in  this  reader's  opinion  with  James 
Barrie's  Farewell  Miss  Julie  Logan  and  Mary  Webb's 
Precious  Bane.  The  same  qualities  are  found  in  Miss 
Chute's  recent  book  of  short  stories.  One  Touch  of 
Nature . 


In  "Learning  to  Live  with  Dragons  one  finds  an 
essay  of  perception  and  insight  written  in  lucid, 
beautiful  prose,  about  a  subject  of  importance  to 
every  teacher,  parent,  and  friend  of  the  young.  It 
is  a  privilege  to  present  it  on  the  following  pages 

R.W.C. 


LEARNING  TO  LIVE  WITH  DRAGONS 

By  B.  J.  Chute 

It  is  no  more  right  for  a  child  to  remain  a 
child  than  it  would  be  for  a  seed  to  remain  a  seed. 
The  principle  of  life  is  growth. 

A  seed,  given  the  condition  of  sunlight,  air 
and  moisture  under  which  it  can  flourish,  has  a 
manifest  destiny,  without  freedom  to  choose  or 
change.  A  windf lower  can  only  be  a  windf lower;  an 
oak,  an  oak. 

Children,  on  the  otlier  hand,  are  marvelously 
unpredictable,  and  the  most  tranquil  ancestral  line 
can  produce  astonishing  mutations.  A  gardener  who 
plants  a  rose  will  get  a  rose,  but  mothers  and 
fathers,  however  earnestly  they  cultivate  the  soil 
or  tenper  the  winds,  may  find  they  have  produced 
passion  flowers  and  violets,  clinging  vines  and 
sturdy  hemlocks,  side  by  side  in  the  same  garden. 
A  hopeful  father  in  a  small  English  town  might 
have  wished  for  his  son  a  business  success  like  his 
own;  he  can  be  pardoned  for  not  having  anticipated 
that  his  family  name  was  destined  to  become  a  glory, 
and  that  the  glory  would  be  Shakespeare. 

The  simple,  almost  ruthless  directness  of  a 
seed  is  not  possible  to  any  child,  not  even  Strat- 
ford's magic  son,  and,  since  diversity  is  one  of 
mankind's  essential  splendors,  this  is  as  it  should 
be.  The  seed  cannot  be  willful.  It  cannot  learn, 
feel  emotion  or  be  influenced  by  other  seeds.  It 
has  a  perfect  innocence  and  can  only  be  itself. 
But  a  child  can  become  anything,  and  he  has  his  own 
way  of  reaching  maturity.  At  the  very  moment  we 


desire  most  earnestly  to  shield  him  and  to  preserve 
his  innocence,  to  keep  him  what  he  is,  we  know  quite 
well  that  he  is  already  engaged  in  a  fierce  counter- 
struggle  to  become  his  future  self. 

In  the  life  of  any  human  being,  there  must  be  a 
time  when  he  really  is  as  innocent  as  the  seed,  but, 
however  protected  that  life,  this  span  of  innocence 
will  be  brief.  Qiildren  cannot  be  sheltered  from 
the  small  punishments,  the  tiny  injustices,  the  un- 
kind disappointments  that  are  encountered  by  even  the 
most  loved,  and  all  of  them  teach  the  child  the  same 
thing.  They  teach  him  that  life  is  not  wholly  affable, 
that  there  is  more  than  one  way  of  looking  at  things, 
that  accidents  will  happen,  and  that  the  best  in- 
tentions can  sometimes  twist  in  the  hand  like  serpents 

This  is  a  process  of  learning,  and  the  moment  it 
begins,  the  child  discovers  within  himself  what  might 
be  called  a  certain  complicity  with  the  unexpected. 
He  may  absorb  this  philosophically  or  he  may  protest 
it  with  rage;  but  discover  it  he  will,  and  the 
measure  of  his  growing  will  be  what  use  he  makes  of 
what  he  has  found. 

All  this  is  well  and  good,  as  long  as  the 
problems  presented  by  life  are  not  too  large  to  be 
handled.  It  can  be  proved  comfortingly  that  the 
bear  in  the  comer,  beyond  the  shadow  of  the  night 
light,  is  not  a  bear  at  all,  only  a  familiar  piece 
of  furniture.  But  the  first  time  a  child  hears  an 
animal  scream  in  pain  or  sees  an  adult  weep,  he  is 
no  longer  dealing  with  an  imaginary  bear  which  can 
be  exorcised.  He  is  dealing  with  a  real  dragon. 
He  learns  what  it  is  to  be  afraid,  and  the  fear  be- 
gins to  destroy  the  pattern  of  innocence,  just  as  a 
stone  thrown  into  a  pond  breaks  the  stillness  on  the 
surface  and  wakens  the  life  below. 


We  adults  know  that  this  will  happen,  and  we 
are  mortally  sorry  that  it  should  be  so.  To  the 
best  o£  our  ability  (that  is  to  say,  o£  our  love) 
we  will  try  to  fight  a  delaying  action  against  the 
dragon.  See,  it  is  not  so  large  as  it  seems  to  be'. 
Look,  that  is  not  real  fire  spitting  from  its  open 
mouthi  IVe  diminish  the  dragon,  hoping  that  it  will 
become  more  manageable  and  can  be  kept  on  a  leash. 

Certainly,  this  is  a  wise  thing  to  do.  Chil- 
dren should  not  be  overwhelmed,  and  they  will  need 
all  the  help  they  can  get  before  they  learn  how  to 
tame  the  fears  themselves.  Even  then  a  child  is 
fortunate  who  knows  that,  in  the  darkest  forest,  he 
can  reach  out  and  find  a  hand  that  will  steady  him 
and  help  him  to  draw  the  first  long  breath  that 
quiets  the  pounding  heart. 

However,  once  the  child  has  encountered  dis- 
aster, he  is  changed.  He  has  become  aware,  and  it 
is  this  awareness  that  spells  the  first  loss  of 
innocence.  He  needs,  most  desperately,  a  flaming 
sword,  and  the  first  sword  that  can  be  put  into  his 
hand  is  a  firm  belief  in  the  power  of  good  to  tri- 
umph over  evil. 

He  needs  this  in  simple  and  unmistabable  lan- 
guage. He  needs  to  believe  that  there  is  a  prince 
in  the  forest  and  that  the  prince  will  survive 
against  any  odds,  that  the  princess  will  be  rescued 
and  the  dragon  slain.  He  wants  to  be  reassured. 

This  is  what  fairy  tales  are  for.  They  offer 
a  sturdy  conviction,  large  and  comfortable,  a  sort 
of  home  base  on  which  one  may  stand  and  view  the 
darkness  with  reasonable  equanimity,  since  there  is 
a  known  light  by  which  to  travel. 

But  the  mind  stretches,  the  child  grows,  and 
the  truly  great  fairy  tales  begin  to  make  dark  hints 
The  little  mermaid  drowns  in  a  loveless  ocean;  the 


tin  soldier  melts.  As  innocence  lessens,  awareness 
deepens;  and  with  awareness  come  passion,  pity, 
anger  and  grief.  These  are  large  emotions,  and 
they  are  threatening,  exciting  and  strange. 

Considerate  adults  will  naturally  do  every- 
thing in  their  power  to  keep  a  child  from  finding 
out  too  much  too  fast.  And,  since  it  is  so  diffi- 
cult to  shield  a  child  from  life,  it  is  a  natural 
alternative --and  a  possible  one- -to  shield  him  from 
literature,  that  vast  river  which  flows  so  wide  and 
free  and  which  can  also  flow  so  dangerously  deep. 

life  cannot  be  censored;  books  can.  This  poses 
a  singularly  thorny  problem  for  adults,  and  an  easy, 
all-embracing  solution  does  not  exist.  The  one. 
thing  certain  is  that  children  will  not  remain  chil- 
dren, and  that  maturity,  though  it  may  be  stunted, 
cannot  be  postponed.  Generation  after  generation 
has  stored  its  knowledge  in  books,  and  some  of  this 
knowledge  is  terrifying  enough,  and  some  of  it  is 
downright  wicked.  Yet  even  the  most  placid  life 
encounters  its  moments  of  evil,  its  dragons,  and  it 
is  the  best -armored  knight  who  is  most  fit  for  com- 
bat. The  innocence  which  does  not  know  but  only 
suspects  is  the  weakest  armor  in  which  to  go  forth 
for  battle,  and  the  child  who  is  too  sheltered  is 
very  often  the  child  who  has  no  defense  but  to  turn 
and  run. 

In  a  book,  at  least,  the  first  contact  with 
reality  is  a  quieter  one.  There  is  time  to  listen, 
to  think  and  to  make  judgments.  Best  of  all,  the 
form  in  which  it  comes  is  already  disciplined  by 
someone  else's  imagination  and  shaped  by  someone 
else's  observation.  Even  if  too  much  is  said,  if 
there  is  more  anguish  or  experience  or  passion  than 
the  child  can  begin  to  comprehend,  it  is  extra- 
ordinary how  the  young  mind  will  select  from  the 
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mountains  of  imagination  those  glittering  stones 
and  pebbles  which  can  be  carried  in  a  small  knap- 
sack. King  Lear's  towering  torment  and  heart- 
breaking collapse  are  beyond  the  range  of  many 
adults,  but  they  taught  a  twelve-year-old  to  feel 
compassion  for  the  aged;  and  even  the  heroine  of 
"Peyton  Place,"  far  from  shocking  a  little  girl, 
only  roused  concern  for  "her  many  troubles"  and  a 
generous  desire  to  help. 

Tnis  is  certainly  not  to  say  that  we  should 
throw  supervision  to  the  winds  by  arguing  that, 
since  a  child  will  lose  his  innocence  eventually, 
he  should  lose  it  with  all  possible  speed.  It  is 
rather  to  say  that  the  best  supervision  consists 
not  of  censorship,  but  of  providing  a  climate  in 
which  the  child  can  lose  his  innocence  without 
haim,  as  naturally  as  he  leaves  his  child's  body 
behind  and  reaches,  first,  adolescence  and  then 
maturity. 

We  would  not  want  to  keep  him  a  child  for- 
ever, either  in  mind,  in  body  or  in  emotion. 
Swaddled  in  perfect  safety,  he  would  die  of  the 
first  cold  wind.  Make  no  mistake,  however;  the 
cold  wind  will  come,  and--since  "Connaitre  est 
etre  plus,"  to  know  is  to  be  more- -the  sturdy, 
growing  mind  that  has  ranged  widely  is  the  one 
best  fitted  to  withstand  the  storms. 

Perhaps  what  really  matters,  then  is  not  so 
much  what  books  a  child  reads  as  the  mental  cli- 
mate in  which  he  reads  them.  Some  children  are 
naturally  fortunate  in  the  air,  the  rain,  the  sun 
in  which  they  grow.  They  learn  from  their  families 
the  way  to  look  upon  the  world,  so  that  the  light 
of  love  and  compassion  and  goodness  is  the  first 
light  they  know,  and  the  darkness  that  creeps  into 
comers  is  kept  in  its  place  and  becomes  more 
shadow  than  substance. 
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Moreover,  Ignorance  itself  is  a  kind  of 
darkness ,  and  not  to  know  can  shut  out  good  as 
well  as  evil.  So  there  is  a  paradox  here,  and 
the  very  act  of  reading,  if  the  range  is  wide 
enough,  produces  its  own  illumination. 

These  are  the  key  words  then- -"if  the  range 
is  wide  enough."  To  read  only  the  tawdry,  the  sor- 
did, the  cruel  would  diminish  any  human  being.  One 
need  not  be  a  child  to  be  so  harmed.  But  to  read 
with  true  freedom,  to  range  the  whole  world  of 
books  (a  world  in  which  the  truth  tends  to  survive 
and  the  lie  to  decay)  is  to  find  a  knowledge  of  all 
the  elements,  to  be  armored,  to  learn  to  use 
another's  charts  in  the  endless  journey  of  finding 
one ' s  own  way . 

The  price  of  wisdom  is  the  loss  of  innocence, 
but  the  coin  is  gold. 


Miss  Chute's  essay  is  reproduced  with  permission  of 
BOOK  IV'EEK,  the  World  Journal  Tribune. 
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